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The National Social workers in Minne- only representative of the state boards, 
ogonterence’ sota have a big year’s work and of the middle west in which the 
Cone Sion. before them. For Minne- conference of 1907 will be held, but has 


apolis was chosen as the 
conference city of 1907 and must match 
the standards set by the great gathering 
last week and this in Philadelphia—the 
33rd National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. The opening night saw the 
Academy of Music packed to the doors 
and many of the general sessions have 
crowded the large assembly room in Hor- 
ticultural Hall. The fact that the presi- 
dent, and chairmen of three sections— 
together with other workers well known 
in the conference—had been kept away 
by the San Francisco disaster did not 
seriously hamper the carrying out of 
plans and served to emphasize the close- 
ness with which the workers in this 
unique body are concerned with what- 
ever vitally and dynamically affects social 
conditions. It is the clearing house of 
a distinctly practical philanthropy. And 
as was said by Robert W. de Forest, 
who acted as president pro tem., this 
present summons but added a new dig- 
nity and consecration to their calling. 


Amos W. Butler of Indianapolis, was 
elected president for the 34th National 
Conference, and Hugh F. Fox of Plain- 
field, N. J., George Vaux, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, and L. A. Rosing, St. Paul, 
vice-presidents in the order named. 
Alexander Johnson and Robert J. Hog- 
tet were re-elected general secretary and 
treasurer in recognition of the admirable 
work done the past year. Inthe person 
cof Mr. Butler, the president-elect is not 
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for many years been one of the most 
effective members of the national body. 


The committee chairmen for the next 
Conference are as follows: 


Standing Committee: Reports from States. 
Alexander Johnson, New York. 
State Supervision of Charitable and Correctional 
Agencies. 
Robert W. Hebberd, New York. 
Needy Families: - Their Homes and Neighbor- 
hoods. 
A. W. Gutridge, St. Paul, Minn, 
Promotion of Health in Home, School and 
Factory. 
W.H. Allen, New York. 
The Insane and Epileptic. 
Dr. Owen Copp, Boston, Mass. 
Defectives. 
Dr. J. M. Murdock, Polk, Pa. 
Statistics. 
John Koren, Boston, Mass. 
Children. 
George L. Sehon, Louisville, Ky. 
Prison and Police Administration. 
Joseph Scott, Elmira, New York. 


This telegram from President Devine 
was read at the opening meeting: 


While there is great desolation in San 
Francisco, there are favorable conditions. 
Among them are, the absence of chronic pau- 
perism, the presence of extraordinary indi- 
vidual initiative, the co-operation of the 
army, the concentration of relief funds, the 
sanity and courage of mayor and citizens, 
and the aid of the newspaper press. 

There will be constructive work here, how- 
ever appalling the magnitude of the task of 
immediate relief. 

Sincere regrets at absence, and gratitude 
to the local and conference committees! 
Their splendid work will see it through to a 
great success. 
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On motion of Dr. Brackett of Boston, 
a response, sending greeting and en- 
courgement was voted. 

Men in public life—for in the part taken 
by these, also, this year’s conference has 
been notable — Ex-President Grover 
Cleveland, Governor Johnson of Minne- 
sota, Governor Hanley of Indiana, Mayor 
Weaverandothersspoke. Indeed, the work 
of such governmental agencies as the 
state boards of charities and correction, 
health, and charity departments, juvenile 
courts and public institutions was repeat- 
edly to the fore, strengthening, rather 
than conflicting with the broadened spirit 
with which the later conferences have 
addressed themselves to their task. 
Brief and more general reviews of the na- 
tional conference—together with the Na- 
tional Conference of Jewish Charities and 
the educational conference of workers 
with children will be published in later 
issues. But for definite up-to-date reports 
of the sessions, anticipating by several 
months the volume of the Proceedings, 
readers are referred to six daily edi- 
tions of CHARITIES AND THE CoMMONS 
published May 9-16 at conference head- 
quarters under the management of 
Arthur P. Kellogg. This stroke of 
enterprising journalism was made pos- 
sible by the co-operation of the local and 
national executive committees. The 
series of six issues will be mailed, post- 
paid, for thirty-five cents. 


fies “sine Despite the failure of the 

and bills introduced by the State 

Napanoch. : eae 

Probation Commission, re- 
viewed on another page, this session of 
the New York legislature has not been 
without signal gains in the field of prison 
retorm. 

After years of agitation, action has 
come which will mean the battering down 
of the walls of the old prison at Sing 
Sing. Insanitary, inadequate, punishing 
the criminal with a toll of ill-health more 
serious than the penalties imposed by the 
court, the maintenance of this institution 
has discounted the progressive work done 
by New York state through such agen- 
cies as Elmira. 

As originally drafted, the bill provided 
for an appropriation to undertake the 
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erection of a new institution. As passed, 
it provides for the appointment of a com- 
mission by the governor to select a site. 
The appropriation is limited to $75,000,— 
enough to insure the initial expenditures 
of an undertaking which will mark the 
administration of Governor Higgins. 

This bill was recommended by the 
State Prison Improvement Commission 
appointed by him a year ago to investi- 
gate the needs of the prison system of 
the state. A second measure recommend- 
ed by the commission provided that the 
Eastern Reformatory at Napanoch should 
come under the management of the board 
of managers of Elmira Reformatory. This 
institution, erected to give relief to the 
older reformatory, has never accomplish- 
ed the purpose of its founders. It was 
placed under the state superintendent of 
prisons, and has been lacking in reform- 
atory and educational factors. It has 
been neither a prison nor reformatory. 
For the thorough and persistent work 
which brought success to these two meas- 
ures the New York Prison Association 
has been largely responsible. 


Chicago’s ready hand in 
forwarding provisions and 
money to San Francisco 
was no less effectively stretched forth 
to welcome the train loads of refugees 
who began pouring into the city within a 
few days after the great disaster. The 
work of the Chicago Relief and Aid 
Society in arranging on short notice for 
their reception, care while in the city, 
and transportation to destinations beyond, 
was a noteworthy example of promptness 
in securing co-operation to meet an 
emergency. 


San Francisco 
Refugees 
in Chicago. 


A telegram announcing the first train 
load of over 300 was received at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, the train to ar- 
rive early the following morning. Before 
bed time came that night everything was 
in readiness. Volunteers were secured. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
social director, some of the students at 
the Y..M. C. A>. Seerétazialy rami 
School, the superintendent of the Mu- 
nicipal Lodging House and his as- 
sistant, and other young men from 
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the social settlements placed them- 
selves at the disposal of Superin- 
tendent Sherman C. Kingsley of the 
Relief and Aid. Six hundred lunches 
were given by two prominent restaurant 
proprietors. Arrangements were made 
with the railway station restaurant keep- 
ers to serve hot dinners upon the arrival 
of the trains. Meal tickets were printed. 
Co-operation was secured from the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association, the Red Cross 
Nurses, and St. Luke’s Training School 
for Nurses, by which a number of nurses 
were to be on hand at each station. The 
railway men representing lines running 
east from Chicago were called upon to 
furnish transportation for any refugees 
who wished to go beyond Chicago. 


Although the trains were hours late 
the service of the Relief and Aid Society 
and the agencies from which it secured 
co-operation would have been just as ade- 
quate and effective if they had arrived 
upon the dot of schedule time. 


The plan of procedure was 
to send men to meet the 
trains anywhere from 50 to 
200 miles west of the city. The names 
of the refugees were obtained, the des- 
tination of each was learned, and the 
baggage attended to. Everything was 
prepared so that immediately upon the 
arrival of the trains, the railway men 
were provided with lists from which they 
could make out transportation to be 
brought at once to the refugees at the 
stations. 


Refugees Met 
Part Way. 


Nearby hotels were generous with their 
rooms and parlors, and one of the promi- 
nent hotel men of the city who has had 
an extensive experience in handling large 
crowds gave much personal attention to 
the various arrangements. An under- 
taker provided an ambulance to be con- 
stantly on call. Many individuals gave 
clothing and money and placed their pri- 
vate homes at the disposal of the refu- 
gees. One lady took a family of eight 
into her own house. 


The way in which the refugees helped 
themselves was inspiring. Many shared 
their last dollar with entire strangers. 
The utmost consideration was paid to the 
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women and children, and in every car 
they were given the seats which had been 
turned facing each other to afford better 
sleeping accommodations, while the men 
stretched themselves out in the aisles. 
The railway trainmen, too, gave liber- 
ally out of their pockets to help those in 
their care. 


Of approximately 3,000 who have come 
to Chicago, about 2,000 have been trans- 
ported beyond—1,o00 going to New 
York, and 1,000 have remained in the 
city. The vast majority of refugees have 
been most worthy, reputable, appreci- 
ative and in real need; and there has 
been very little desire to secure more 
than they actually needed. 


The Bureau of Charities, whose super- 
intendent, Ernest P. Bicknell, was sent 
to San Francisco in company with Dr. 
Devine to serve as an intermediary be- 
tween Chicago and the sufferers, has ren- 
dered effective aid in permitting the use 
of its general office as a headquarters for 
the committee on information and con- 
ference of the general relief movement, 
and the use of its clerical force and its 
district offices as substations for the re- 
ceipt of wearing apparel. 


State The thirty-third annual re- 
Charities Aid one 

Association, POrt of the State Charities 

New York. Aid Association is issued 


this week and shows an increase in all 
departments of work. The association 
had under the oversight of its various 
branches and committees at the end of 
the fiscal year 1220 children who had 
been placed in families with or without 
payment for board, or with their mothers 
in situations. An additional agency for 
children has been started during the 
year in Rockland county, where at the 
end of the first six months of work the 
agency had reduced the number of de- 
pendent children from 75 to 51. The 
placing-out agency provided permanent 
free homes in carefully selected families 
for 100 destitute children, making a 
total of 530 placed out in families since 
the beginning of the work in 1808. 

An interesting account is given of legis- 
lation affecting charitable interests. The 
association proposed four bills, all of 
which became laws. These were: 
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1. Re-establishing boards of managers for 
the state hospitals for the insane. 

2. Authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate the operations of the 
probation system. 

8. Providing for the transfer of inmates 
from one state charitable institution to an- 
other. 

4, Amending the charter of New York city 
in relation to cumulative sentences in com- 
mitments for public intoxication and dis- 
orderiy conduct, and requiring the use of the 
Bertillon system in the workhouse. 

A considerable number of other bills 
in which the association was interested 
became laws, and practically all the bills 
disapproved by the association failed of 
passage. The results of the session of 
1905 are regarded as extremely satisfac- 
tory, so far as the charitable interests of 
the state were concerned. 

The report of the committee on state 
charitable institutions notes many im- 
provements made during the past year. 
The New York State Training School 
for Girls, established in the buildings 
formerly occupied by the House of 
Refuge for Women at Hudson, is re- 
ceiving considerable numbers of young 

girls under sixteen and has more than 
200 under training. The New York 
State Agricultural and Industrial School, 
which is to replace the Rochester State 
Industrial School, is being made ready 
on the new site in the country, and it is 
thought that the new school on the cot- 
tage plan, with the facilities for agri- 
cultural training furnished by the large 
farm, will be a great improvement over 
the old school on the military and con- 
gregate plan. The New York State Hos- 
pital for the treatment of incipient pul- 
monary tuberculosis, at Raybrook, in the 
Adirondacks, is reported to have devel- 
oped very successfully, especially in the 
extensive use of tents for the accommo- 
dation of patients. The report makes an 
interesting and valuable suggestion for 
the further development of this hospital 
as follows: 


It seems unfortunate to limit the tent col- 
ony, which can be opened for two-thirds of 
the year, to thé number of patients who can 
be accommodated in the present building in 
winter. It would seem to be a very good 
idea to have this hospital an exception from 
the general rule, and instead of maintaining 
the same population throughout the year, to 
expand into a large summer institution and 
contract into a smaller winter institution. 
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The average stay of patients is less than six 
months, and it does not seem impracticable 
for the hospital to plan to receive large 
numbers in the spring and discharge them 
in the fall. The possibilities of expansion 
in the tent colony plan are almost indefinite, 
and the expense of accommodating patients 
in tents is extremely small. If the expense 
of their maintenance could be provided, this 
institution might be conducted on a much 
larger scale without any great expenditure 
for buildings. 

The report of the committee on hos- 
pitals states that the past year has been 
a notable one in the increased provision! 
authorized for the care of consumptives. 
After several years’ effort, in face of 
many obstacles, the most serious of 
which was the law enacted in 1903 re- 
quiring the consent of both the town 
board and the county board of super- 
visors, the Department of Health has 
secured a large site near Otisville, in 
Orange county, on which will be estab- 
lished a modern sanatorium for the treat- 
ment of incipient and early cases of pul- 
monary tuberculosis from the city of 
New York. The Department of Public 
Charities has also caused to be prepared 
during the past summer, plans for a 
modern hospital building for consump- 
tives, with a capacity of 800, to be erect- 
ed on property adjoining that of the 
New York City Farm Colony on Staten 
Island. The Hospital for Consumptives, 
opened by the Charities Department on 
Blackwell’s Island in 1902, although its 
capacity has been enlarged from time to 
time, is wholly inadequate to provide for 
the large number of consumptives in 
various stages of the disease who seek 
the shelter of the city hospitals. 

The association and its various com- 
mittees have expended during the past 
year over $29,000, of which about 
$19,000 was for the general work, about 
$2,500 for the New York city visiting 
committee, about $3,000 for the sub- 


committee on providing situations for 


mothers with babies, about $2,600 for the 
joint committee on the care of mother- 
less infants, and the remainder for var- 
ious smaller special funds. 


Joseph H. Choate is president of the | 


association, and Homer Folks is secre- 
tary. 


| 


Fon mheaaduiteblind sot Newyork 


The Massachusetts legis- 


Industrial lature has before it a meas- 
and Technical ; : 
Education. Ure to promote industrial 


and technical education, 
which is of interest and importance to 
the country at large. 

A year ago Governor Douglas ap- 
pointed a commission with Carroll D. 
Wright as chairman to study the indus- 
trial conditions of the state. In conse- 
quence this commission held numerous 
hearings in the larger centers, gaining 
the opinions and advice of employers, 
educators, and employees as to the indus- 
trial needs of the state. Through a 
special investigation it has reached out 
into home, factory, shop, and store, dis- 
closing many of the actual conditions 
under which children work and their lack 
of opportunity without industrial train- 
ing. 
The results both of the hearings and 
of the investigation are summarized in 
the report and recommendations of the 
commission, while returns from the 
study of the relations of children to the 
industries are set forth by Dr. Susan 
M. Kingsbury, who conducted the inves- 
tigation. The report presents facts which 
have never been brought together. It 
carries with it the obligation for serious 
consideration by the thinking public and 
legislature, which is due a survey of the 
home conditions, school preparation, and 
industrial relations of 5,459 children of 
the commonwealth representing 3,157 
families and 55 industries of the state. 

The commission concludes that indus- 
trial efficiency obtained in the schools is 
low, and that the years from 14 to 16 
which are spent in the industrial world 
are worse than wasted. But it also dis- 
covers that 75 per cent of parents are 
financially able to keep their children in 
school, and that they would do so, if the 
schools offered more practical training 
for industrial pursuits. Consequently the 
commission has submitted urgent recom- 
mendations in the form of a bill, which 
has been reported to the legislature from 
the educational committee. 


The bill provides for the 
appointment of an unpaid 
industrial commission of 
five to serve for five years, whose duty it 


Five Year 
Commission 
Proposed. 
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shall be to “extend the investigation of 
methods of industrial training and of 
local needs” and to “advise and aid in the 
introduction of industrial education in 
the independent schools.” The bill fur- 
ther provides that the commission may 
“initiate and superintend the establish- 
ment and maintenance of industrial 
schools for boys and girls in various 
centers of the state, with the co-operation 
and consent of the municipality,’ and 
“shall make a report annually to the legis- 
lature relative to the condition and prog- 
ress” of the schools and “the appropria- 
tions necessary for their maintenance.” 
Certain provision is made for a state sub- 
sidy to municipalities which appropriate 
money for establishing and maintaining 
industrial schools or industrial courses. 

The legislative hearings have been well 
attended by enthusiastic supporters from 
every section of the state. The people 
are beginning to realize the truth of the 
statement of the commission that Massa- 
chusetts furnishes no instruction at public 
expense in the principles of industrial 
training, while in comparison with the op- 
portunities in some other states for public 
or private education of such a character 
it is far behind. 

It is to be hoped that the legislature 
will enable the work already begun to 
be continued. In doing this Massachu- 
setts will take the lead in a field which 
is attracting the earnest consideration of 
both the industrial and the educational 
world. 


S The New York Associa- 
or the F : 
Adult Blind tion for Promoting the In- 
of New York: terests of the Blind, in 
which general interest was aroused 
through the recent meeting at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria addressed by Joseph H. 
Choate and Mark Twain, has been duly 
incorporated under the laws of the 
state. There are said to be over 6,000 
blind persons in New York state. More 
than three-fourths of them became 
blind after school age when the state 
does not undertake to instruct them. 
Here lies the work of the association. 
One of the first steps. was the 
opening of a shop for men at 147 East 
42nd street, New York, where chairs 
are re-caned and house and factory 
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brooms made and delivered. For 
those unable to attend shop classes, in- 
struction is provided in the homes. 
The association has inaugurated a pos- 
tal card registration system by which, 
through the co-operation of clinics and 
hospitals, it comes in touch with pa- 
tients treated for eye troubles and 
sends agents to aid in preventing un- 
necessary blindness. It already has in 
its census over 1,200 detailed cases of 
the blind in Manhattan and the Bronx, 
and from these it has learned important 
facts concerning the possibilities of 
their employment—such facts as war- 
ranted the opening of the shop. The 
press report that funds sufficient to 
maintain this undertaking were raised 
at the Waldorf-Astoria meeting was in 
error, and, it is to be regretted, has di- 
verted possible subscriptions of which 
there is real need. 


If spasms are an insuff- 
cient way of going at the 
political side of municipal 
reform, they are equally inadequate as a 
means of improving the various depart- 
ments of city administration. The occa- 
sional investigation or “exposure” may 
furnish healthy excitement for the re- 
former and his city, may send a few 
rascals to jail, and may prove a great 
benefit to the community. But its effect- 
iveness and value may be greatly en- 
hanced if it is only a part of general 
and unremittent watchfulness by citizens 
over the affairs of their city. In fact 
its need may be obviated by just,such 
a continuity of civic interest, which 
is fair enough to recognize meritorious 
service upon the part of good city offi- 
cials as well as to uncover the misdoings 
or inefficiency of others. 

This is the spirit in which the City 
Club of Chicago has entered upon a 
comprehensive scheme of work through 
committees on the various branches of 
administrative activity. As an editorial 
in a leading Chicago daily said, the work 
will be that of the “knocker and the 
booster.” Approval will go hand in hand 
with criticism, and square dealing— 
toward the city, its officials, and its peo- 
ple, will be the aim in view. 

An indication of the scope of the club’s 


Chicago 
City Club at 
Work. 
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plan will be seen in the affairs with 


which the twenty-one committees will 
concern themselves, covering revenues, 
expenditures and accounting, transporta- 
tion, streets and alleys, harbors and 
wharves, drainage and sewerage, tele- 
phones, education, fire, police, and water 
service, buildings, public health, elec- 
tions, civil service, parks, smoke abate- 
ment, industrial conditions, charitable 
and penal institutions, and municipal art. 
Each committee has five members, and 
the care with which they were selected 
gives promise of progressive results. 
None of the committees have power 
to commit the club upon any question of 
public policy, but there is no doubt that 


they will render effective service in help-_ 


ing to bring to bear its growing and city 
wide influence. Each committee is to 
make on the first of every April an an- 
nual report in writing upon the matters 
within its jurisdiction, and shall make 
such other reports as may be required 
from time to time by the board of di- 
rectors. 

While most of the committees have 
devoted their first meetings to mapping 
out the scope of enquiries and work, 
some have already had opportunity to 
render effective service. The commit- 
tees on health and on industrial condi- 
tions, for instance, combined to co- 
operate with the Municipal Museum and 
organized labor to the end that trade 
unionists might be encouraged to attend 
the Tuberculosis Exhibition recently 
shown at the rooms of the museum, and 
to join the movement against consump- 
tion. 

The City Club of Chicago ‘in the 
scarcely three years of its existence has 
proven many times over its value to 
the community, through its illuminating 
Saturday afternoon discussions on mu- 
nicipal affairs, and through a careful 
investigation made of the police force of 
the city and a study of the municipal 
revenues. Its present enlarged plans af- 
ford interesting comparison with the 
programs of such bodies as the City 
Club of New York, the Massachusetts 
Civic League, the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce and the new lines of work un- 
dertaken by the Citizens’ Union in New 
York. 


The Situation as to Probation in New York 


The Situation as to Proba- 
tion in New York 


Homer Folks 


The bills recommended by the New 
York State Probation Commission in 
their amended form passed the Assembly 
on Monday evening, April 30, in face 
of much opposition, by a vote of 
eighty-four to thirty-seven. The As- 
sembly bills were transmitted to 
the Senate and referred to the judi- 
ciary committee, objection being made 
to their advancement out of the usual 
order by Senator Grady, the minority 
leader. Nine of the thirteen members 
of the Senate judiciary committee signed 
a favorable report on the bills. On ac- 
count of the “hold-up” of the Senate for 
the greater part of the final week of the 
session by the mortgage tax bill, the 
order of business in which reports of 
committees could be received was not 
again reached in the Senate. The re- 
port on the probation bills could not be 
received except by unanimous consent, 
and this was refused on every occasion 
by Senator Grady. The bills, therefore, 
failed to become law, though they had 
passed the Assembly and received the 
approval of a large majority of the Sen- 
ate judiciary committee, and would un- 
doubtedly have passed the Senate if they 
could have been brought before that 
body during the closing week of the ses- 
sion. 

The bills were opposed throughout by 
several powerful influences,—the city 
magistrates in New York city, the jus- 
tices of the courts of special sessions, the 
police probation officers and their friends, 
the New York Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children and similar 
societies throughout the state. While the 
failure of the proposed legislation is 
greatly to be regretted, it leaves a con- 
siderable moral responsibility upon those 
who have successfully opposed the pas- 
sage of the bills. It is within the power 
of the city magistrates, justices of the 
courts of special sessions and correspond- 
ing officials throughout the state, to cor- 
rect many of the shortcomings set forth 
in the report of the probation commis- 
sion. During the session the opponents 
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of the measure have not questioned (ex- 
cept in one unimportant instance, and 
then not successfully), the accuracy of 
the report of the probation commission. 
Neither have they made alternative, con- 
structive suggestions, contenting them- 
selves with pointing out the objections 
from their point of view to the proposed 
legislation, and urging consideration of 
the whole matter for another year before 
the enactment of comprehensive legisla- 
tion upon the subject. 

It is not unreasonable, therefore, to 
expect those who are now charged with 
the administration of the probation sys- 
tem to devise and carry into effect such 
measures as will correct many of the 
shortcomings brought out in the testi- 
mony taken by the commission. For in- 
stance,—if the city magistrates desire to 
continue the employment of policemen as 
probation officers, it would seem to be 
incumbent upon the magistrates to give 
them some real probation work to do, 
and to hold them responsible for the 
proper performance of such work. Since 
the magistrates will have no municipal 
commission to aid them in the oversight 
of their numerous probation officers, it 
is properly incumbent upon them to prop- 
erly organize the work of such probation 
officers, and to see to it that when an 
offender is placed on probation it really 
means something. It should not be pos- 
sible, for instance, next winter, for any 
commission to find that all of the women 
(with one exception), placed on proba- 
tion in two of the courts during a period 
of five months, for loitering and kindred 
offences, are frequenting Raines law 
hotels and leading openly immoral lives. 

It would seem to be incumbent upon 
the judges of the juvenile court in Brook- 
lyn to find well equipped volunteer pro- 
bation officers to fill the vacancies exist- 
ing at the time the probation commission 
made its examination of that work. 

It would seem that the justices of the 
special sessions holding the children’s 
court in Manhattan might become rea- 
sonably familiar with the probation 
(parole) work carried on by the officers 
of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, and not fall into the 
error, as one of them did, of describing 
as in present effect a system of opera- 
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tion which had been discontinued more 
than a year previously. 


It would seem that the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
might definitely determine that it does, 
or does not, wish to do probation work. 
At present its chief executive officer holds 
an appointment as chief probation officer 
in the children’s court, notwithstanding 
the fact that the president and counsel 
stated in their communication to the 
legislature that the society is not doing, 
and does not wish to do, any probation 
work whatever. 


It would seem that we might reason- 
ably expect Judge Murphy of the juven- 
ile court of Buffalo, who is confident 
that his volunteer probation officers meet 
the existing need, to exercise such su- 
pervision over his probation officers, and 
such division of work between them, that 
none of them would say, a year hence, 
(as one of them testified before the Com- 
mission), that he had had some 150 
children under his probationary care; 
that he had never visited the homes of 
any of them, and had never made but 
one report to the court. 


It ought not to be possible to find, a 
year hence, probation work carried on 
in Utica without any probation officers. 
These are only a very few of the oppor- 
tunities before the opponents of recent 
legislation. 


Meanwhile, it may be that the legis- 
lation proposed this winter can be im- 
proved by further consideration. No 
pride of opinion should stand in the way 
of the fullest re-consideration of all the 
existing circumstances and methods, and 
the preparation of such legislation for 
introduction in the legislature of 1907 
as will place probation work in this state 
on a satisfactory basis. 


Notes of the Week 


Dispensary for Consumptives.—A free dis- 
pensary for the treatment of consumptives 
has been established in the mill district of 
Kensington, Philadelphia. No medicine will 
be given to the patients, but preventive meas- 
ures will be started, and milk, eggs and light 
diets will be furnished free to those too poor 
to pay. After a thorough examination of 
the patients’ condition, the treatment will be 
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given at the home. Two nurses and the 
members of the staff will visit the sick and 
direct the treatment. 


Following are the members of the board of 
managers: The Rev. Charles L. Fry, presi- 
dent; Charles Bay, secretary; the Rev. Au- 
gust Fischer, treasurer; Dr. William G. Eis- 
enhardt, physician in charge. The staff con- 
sists of Dr. G. Ashton Bardsley, Dr. Charles 
Schaubel and Dr. Allen G. Ellis, the patholo- 
gist. 


Exhibit of Children’s Aid Society——An ex- 
hibition of the handicraft work of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of New York was held in 
the United Charities Building on April 27- 
28. The work displayed was confined almost 
exclusively to different features of the man- 
ual training in which the children attending 
the industrial schools receive instruction. 
Among the exhibits were weaving, embossed 
leather, pyrography, basketry, book-binding, 
chair-caning, cobbling, embroidery and dress 
making. The Children’s Aid Society sup- 
ports thirteen schools on the Hast Side. 


Newark Charities Endorsement Committee. 
—A permanent charities endorsement com- 
mittee has been established in Newark, 
N. J., in order to avoid fraudulent sol- 
iciting for philanthropic work in that city. 
At a recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the Bureau of Associated Charities the 
following were announced aS members of the 
new committee: James S. Higbie, Benjamin — 
Atha, Arthur W. McDougal, Herbert P. Glea- 
son, Louis Plaut, Frederick Barstow, Edward 
Maher and John Stobaeus. 


Racine’s Associated Charities—The Asso- 
ciated Charities of Racine, Wis., has organ- 
ized with the following officers: President, 
W. A. Walker; vice-president, C. C. Gittings; 
secretary, E. L. Talbert; treasurer, Mrs. F. 
J. Hope. The executive board is composed of 
Revs. John Davies, D. Ellis Evans, A. C. 
Grier, Mr. Kaneen, R. K. Manaton; Joseph 
Cooper, H. C. Olsen, W. F. Hilker, Mrs. E. V. 
Laughton, Mrs. John H. Roberts and Judge 
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Tuberculosis Prevention in Syracuse.—The 
Associated Charities of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
appointed a tuberculosis committee to co- 
operate with the free dispensary in treating 
consumptives at their homes. It is planned 
to provide tents when necessary for patients 
who should sleep out of doors. The commit- 
tee is composed of Dr. John L. Haffron, 
Charles W. Andrews, Dennis McCarthy, Dr. 
A. C. Mercer, Dr. B. W. Sherwood and Giles 
H. Stillwell. 


The educational campaign against the dis- 
ease is being advanced in several of the 
trades unions of the city. Already discus- 
sions have been held in the painters’, meat 
cutters’ and cigarmakers’ unions, and plans 
are under way for further educational work 
among the working people. 


The American Social Science Association 


The annual conference of the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association was held 
in the United Charities Building, New 
York, May 2-4. Although not called as 
an “immigration conference,” three of 
the five sessions were given over to dis- 
cussions of that question in its different 
phases. 


In the introductory address, the presi- 
dent of the association, John Graham 
Brooks, argued for the overcoming of 
what he termed the “primary evil of our 
own ignorance,” in dealing with the im- 
migration problem—an ignorance which 
is, he believes, one of the main obstacles 
to the world’s civilizing. Stubborn and 
unyielding as this race prejudice appears, 
Mr. Brooks declares that wherever the 
immigrants have been fairly dealt with in 
this country, their standards of living 
have rapidly adjusted themselves to their 
surroundings. 


“In our general attitude on the sub- 
ject,” he continued, “we should recognize 
that the people on this small globe are 
to travel with increasing freedom. The 
old ‘know nothing’ cry of ‘America for 
Americans’ and ‘Canada for Canadians’ 
is not only seen to be unwise and imprac- 
ticable, but it is becoming ridiculous. 
From the point of view of race education 
this human or world side of the problem 
should have not only increasing atten- 
tion, but it should have the utmost prac- 
tical weight consistent with safeguarding 
interests within national bounds.” 


Grantjng that there were evils connect- 
ed with the present immigration laws, 
Lyman Abbott said that immigration had 
proved and would prove beneficial to us. 
Its evils he said could be properly over- 
come and the remedy was not at the port 
of entry but at the port of the ballot 
box. 

Countess Cora Di Brazza-Savorgnan, 
recently arrived in New York from 
northern Italy, discussed the immigra- 
tion question from the Italian point of 
view. She thought that an inter-national 
understanding on the immigration ques- 
tion would result in much good to the 
people of every country, especially to the 
United States. Through night schools 
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and by encouraging hand work in the 
homes, the countess has inaugurated an 
educational system in northern Italy to 
raise the standards of the working 
classes. In continuing a discussion of 
the question at a later session of the 
conference, she said that in those por- 
tions of southern Italy from which the 
United States drew its immigrants, the 
opportunities for the education and train- 
ing of the working classes are very lim- 
ited and these limited opportunities she 
continued, result in many cases in unde- 
sirable immigrants. To help American- 
ize the peasant before he leaves his home, 
the countess hopes on her return to Italy 
to be able to open both night and day 
schools in some of the southern prov- 
inces. 


Robert Watchorn, immigrant commis- 
sioner at the port of New York, main- 
tained that there never was such a de- 
sirable class of immigrants coming to 
this country as at present. This he 
thought is largely due to that section of 
the law which provides a fine of $100 
against a steamship company for trans- 
porting a person suffering from con- 
tagious or loathsome diseases. 50,000 
intending immigrants have had their pas- 
sage money refunded by the companies 
since this law went into effect. He be- 
lieved that the law should be extended 
in scope to provide a fine for bringing 
insane, epileptic or criminal immigrants. 


Thursday’s session was opened with 
an address by Ex-Commissioner Wil- 
liam Williams. Recognizing the bene- 
fits accruing from good immigration, he 
said that he believed that at least 25 
per cent of the immigrants now coming 
are of no particular benefit and the mere 
fact that they find work does not prove 
that they are desirable. He enumerated 
what he thought to be the two chief 
sources of trouble. (1) The fact that 
about half of the immigrants are as- 
sisted in some way to come to this coun- 
try. He would exclude all assisted immi- 
grants excepting such as come to very 
close relatives who have established them- 
selves here and are shown to be respon- 
sible. (2) The fact that efforts are con- 
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stantly being made in violation of law, 
to stimulate immigration. The law upon 
this point should be made more effective 
and heavy penalties inflicted for its vio- 
lation. Mr. Williams would further ex- 
clude all immigrants who are feeble 
minded or of low vitality if dependent 
upon physical effort for their livelihood. 


With a better class of trained workers 
at the head of the various state immi- 
gration departments, Raymond L. Grif- 
fis, president of the Southern Immigra- 
tion Society, argued that the work of 
proper distribution would be greatly fa- 
cilitated. “The demand in the south for 
immigration is strong and the machinery 
that exists is being rapidly perfected 
and it is no prophecy to say that the 
old methodical fellows will soon be 
squeezed out by young, energetic, well 
informed immigration men. This will 
be necessary, for much depends on the 
state immigration departments. 


“There are many reasons why it is 
difficult to distribute immigrants. One is 
because many people believe America to 
be a land where the poor are supplied 
with food and where money can be ac- 
quired without work. Their ideas on 
communistic government are also wide 
of the mark and while the south to-day 
offers more and greater opportunities in 
climate, price of land and industrial ac- 
tivities than any other section, few immi- 
grants are going into that territory, not- 
withstanding the fact that the demand 
for laborers of all classes at good wages 
is high.” 

L. J. Ellis, eastern passenger agent of 
the Norfolk and Western Railway Com- 
pany spoke on the relation between rail- 
roads and immigrants. “Railroad men 
have no regular immigration propa- 
ganda,” he said. “They encourage im- 
migration by low rates, not for present 
revenue but for future business. The 
efforts of the companies that have en- 
deavored to induce immigration, have 
been largely nullified by European govy- 
ernments.” Mr. Ellis favored a more 
general removal of immigration restric- 
tion. He said that never was help more 
needed in railroad work than at present 
and to meet the demand there was need 
for encouragement rather than restric- 
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tion. He advocated the removal of 
Chinese restriction laws and the repeal 
of the contract labor law, providing the 
price set for labor was not less than a 
required standard. 

Dr. P. H. Bryce, chief medical officer 
of the Canadian Department of Immi- 
gration said that Canada wanted immi- 
grants, but like the United States “we 
are growing particular.” For twenty 
years, beginning with the railroad exten- 
tion toward the west in 1886, Canada 
has been inviting immigrants to settle 
on the prairies of the west. Ten years 
ago the Minister of the Interior inau- 
gurated the present immigration policy. 
Officers of the department accompany the 
immigrants on the trains, care for them 
in sickness and protect them from fraud. 
When they reach their destination they 
are met by officials, advised as to their 
work and helped in securing homes. At 
Winnipeg houses have been erected for 
the temporary accommodation of those 
who intend to go further west. 


In explaining the work of the Indus- 
trial Removal Office of New York in 
sending Jewish immigrants to various 
parts of the United States, its president, 
Cyrus L. Sulzberger, said that with the 
close of the fiscal year of 1905 the total 
number of persons sent away since the 
establishment of the office in 1900, was 
22,591. According to the records on file, 
the breadwinners of over 20,000 of this 
number are now engaged in their various 
occupations. When the office was open- 
ed the method of procedure was to find 
a community that wanted a particular 
man. This plan did not prove practical 
and instead, receiving committees were 
organized in the more important com- 
munities to find employment for the im- 
migrants. In some cases an employment 
agent has been appointed whose sole 
duty is to find work for the persons sent. 
In this way men leave New York with- 
out a definite place of employment but 
only with a general reference to the 
kind of work they are capable of per- 
forming. Upon their arrival the employ- 
ment agent takes them in charge. 

Prescott T. Hall maintained that the 
United States has a unique opportunity 
to improve its race stock by immigration 
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restriction. “In every other branch of 
life,” he said, “we are trying to improve 
our standards. At present, we have an 
artificial selection, by steamship com- 
panies which, however, does not exclude 
a great number of undesirables.” Mr. 
Hall contended that our foreign born 
population furnishes more than twice the 
normal proportion of inmates of penal, 
insane and charitable institutions and the 
alien population nearly ten times its 
normal proportion. The remedy, he said, 
must be found in legislation. 

Thursday evening’s session was in 
charge of the department of jurispru- 
dence. Frederic R. Coudert spoke on 
the development of laws relating to su- 
pervision and regulation, and John 
Brooks Leavitt on the contingent fee. 

Educational work in corrective and 
reformatory institutions was the general 
topic for Friday morning. Charles D. 
Hilles, superintendent of the New York 
Juvenile Asylum, held that our first duty 
towards the delinquent boy is to better 
his environment. If minor offenses are 
permitted the reformatory must finally 
step in. Other factors that often held 
the boy down, he said, were imperfect 
nutrition, neglected physical condition 
and heredity. While heredity no doubt 
asserts itself in the child’s life, Mr. Hilles 
maintained that environmentplaysa more 
important part. Influences are rarely 
negative and with the stress of the city 
streets it is remarkable that more juvenile 
delinquency does not result. 

Dr. Albert C. Hill, superintendent of 
education in the state prisons of New 
York, told of the work in the recently 
organized prison schools. The first 
school was established in September, 
1905, and the second in February, 1906. 
About 1,300 men are now being instruct- 
ed. The lecture method is little used, 
most of the instruction being individual. 
English, reading and writing are consid- 
ered most important. As a rule, Mr. 
Hill said that men are eager to attend 
and the results have been most satis- 
factory. 

A. E. Upham, director of the Elmira 
Reformatory Schools, explained the edu- 
cational methods of that institution. 
Since 1876, when Superintendent Brock- 
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way took charge, there has been a steady 
growth in the educational system. Not 


‘only has crime decreased in those com- 


munities from which the reformatory 
draws its inmates but Mr. Upham main- 
tained that the reflex education on the 
public mind has exerted an important 
influence. He read several letters from 
former prisoners now following the 
trades learned while at the reformatory. 


The closing session of the conference 
on Friday evening was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the education of immigrants. 
Paul Ableson of the Educational Alliance, 
New York, said that the great problem 
is to educate the adult immigrant. With 
the child the great difficulty is that as- 
similation is often too rapid—with the 
adult it is too slow. A large part of 
the work of the Educational Alliance is 
to Americanize the adult immigrant. 
Large reading rooms containing news- 
papers and periodicals in English and in 
the immigrants’ own language are sup- 
plied; lectures are given on American 
history and American institutions; even- 
ing schools laying special stress on the 
English language are conducted during 
the summer months and mothers’ meet- 
ings, cooking and millinery classes are 
held for the women and girls. In addi- 
tion to this direct help, the alliance par- 
ticipates in the communal affairs of the 
immigrant and encourages the idea of 
self help. 


Gustave Straubenmuller, associate su- 
perintendent of schools, New York, told 
of the work the public schools were doing 
for the immigrants. He said that the com- 
plexity of the “new immigration” gave 
added difficulty to the problem—both for 
the child and for the adult. With will- 
ingness to learn, the work of assimilating 
the child is comparatively easy—with 
the adult alien, settled down in European 
customs, the problem is different. For 
this class the evening schools, the par- 
ents’ meetings, the public lectures in the 
vernacular of the audience and various 
special classes have been organized. 
Special classes are also conducted for the 
non-English speaking and illiterate chil- 
dren and every effort is made to fit 
them for work in the regular graded 
classes. 


Town and Village Betterment 
Edward T. Hartman 


Secretary Massachusetts Civic League 


The fifth session of the Massachusetts 
Conference for Town and Village Bet- 
terment, recently held in Boston, was 
indicative, among other things, of the 
very wide scope of village improvement 
as it is interpreted in Massachusetts. The 
subjects taken up for discussion show 
that this interpretation includes many 
things beyond the mere improvement of 
the physical environment. It showed 
that the citizen himself is the real ob- 
jective and that local societies may find 
pleasant and profitable work in reaching 
the prospective citizen through the 
schools, through school extention, and 
through many other processes formerly 
not at all considered. 

George E. Johnson in his paper 
on The Village Boy showed what valu- 
able work may be done by local organi- 
zations in supplementing the work of the 
schools and in doing things, the value of 
which will be so fully demonstrated that 
the schools will take them up and make 
them a part of their regular work. This 
paper told directly of the work of the 
Andover play schools, which were run by 
a local society. These schools recognize 
the value of the’ play instinct in children, 
give them opportunities for satisfying 
this instinct, which is the real work of 
children, and thus broaden their abilities, 
sharpen their senses and develop them in 
the broadest and best way. He said that 
successful children were just as neces- 
sary as successful men and that in order 
to bring about the proper results we must 
recognize this fact. In Andover they se- 
cured the proper conditions by turning 
every instinct of the children into a 
proper and constructive channel instead 
of allowing it to go wild, with the usually 
bad results. To illustrate he repeated a 
story told by William J. Long. He 
once found some boys preparing to kill 
a spider. He asked them if they knew 
that the spider was a sailor and they, 
of course, did not. He secured a chip 
and mounted a miniature mast on it, 
placed the spider on the chip and the 
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chip in the water. The spider mounted 
the mast, threw out a cable to windward, 
and secured an anchorage on a twig. It 
then traveled to dry land over the cable. 
The boys gave three cheers for the spider 
and, as Mr. Long said, after that it would 
have been all a boy’s life was worth 
to have killed the spider. Professor 
Hodge of Clark University and many 
other naturalists have shown that nature 
study in its proper development will 
counteract many of the so-called bar- 
barous instincts of children by creating 
not a new interest in animals, but a dif- 
ferent interest ; one which is helpful both 
to the animal and to the child, instead of 
destructive to both. 

Mr. Johnson quoted many interesting 
statements from parents showing the 
value of the play work as observed by 
them. 

The round table conference which fol- 
lowed dealt mainly with the ways of in- 
teresting and educating country children, 
and particularly with those things which 
take the place of the old chore work and 
work in the home industries which have 
been abandoned under the factory sys- 
tem. 


Professor Charles Eliot Norton spoke 


of the very interesting experiment in 
Ashfield. They found there that practi- 
cally all things which once made Ash- 
field an active and interesting center have 
disappeared. The place was losing in 
population, having now only about half 
as many people as it once had, and a 
general spirit of stagnation seemed to 
prevail. He said that the main thing in 
rural districts is to create interest in some 
kind of work and particularly in work 
which has to do and is developed in con- 
nection with the local environment. In 
Ashfield they have secured this by offer- 
ing prizes for almost any sort of work 
done by children. This includes the col- 
lection of specimens of minerals, flowers, 
woods, etc.; and various manual indus- 
tries such as sewing, carpentry and 
making canes. 


Town and Village Betterment 


The value of sloyd for such children 
‘was developed by Mrs. W. W. Ollen- 
dorff of West Medway and Edward E. 
Bradley of Lincoln. Mrs. Ollendorff 
spoke of the work as a means for se- 
curing employment which would be in- 
teresting and helpful to the boys. Ata 
total expense of fifty dollars from twelve 
to sixteen boys have been occupied dur- 
ing the past winter in this excellent way. 
The interest and the progress have both 
been satisfactory and all connected with 
the movement are encouraged to con- 
tinue it. 

Mr. Bradley took up the work simply 
‘as a means of bringing himself into 
closer contact with the boys in ways 
which appealed to them. He said, 
“Tt seemed to me that this kind of work 
took the boy on the right side and opened 
the right kind of relationship. We have 
carried on the work for several years and 
I have found that it has answered very 
well indeed my purpose in going into it. 
It has given me the kind of contact which 
I wanted. The chief benefit which a boy 
gets is moral. It teaches him the qual- 
‘ities of accuracy, of honesty, of faithful- 
ness, love of doing useful things and the 
ability to hold himself to it until his 
work is done.” 

Howard Key Bartow of Cohasset de- 
scribed the work of the Cohasset Guild 
Hall which was established for practical- 
ly the same purpose. The boys of Co- 
hasset are being occupied in many use- 
ful ways and the Guild has done a great 
deal towards removing the boy problem. 


Henry Turner Bailey told of what the 
schools are doing for the boy. He men- 
tioned many things for which boys were 
usually punished and which are now a 
regular part of the school curriculum. 
Here again it is the play instinct which 
has been taken up and used. Mr. Bailey 
quoted St. Augustine as having said that 
he could not understand why boys are 
whipped for wishing to play ball and 
play tag instead of wishing to learn Latin 
and Greek. Most of the things which 
boys consider worth while and which 
form an essential part of boy life were 
- formerly prohibited. They are now a 
part of the regular curriculum in pro- 
‘gressive schools. 
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The evening session was given over to 
The Federated Church as a Social Factor, 
The Village Library and The Proper 
Form of Fourth of July Celebration. The 
Rev. Harry C. Kimball of South Wey- 
mouth showed what power a federated 
church could be in a rural community. 
He told of the distintegrating influences 
of churches, repeating practically what 
Professor Norton had said in the after- 
noon to the effect that the churches in 
rural communities were usually the main 
forces tending towards differences and 
disintegration. Among helpful things 
which a federated church might secure 
for a rural community, Mr. Kimball men- 
tioned a sick room equipment league to 
furnish articles which would add comfort 
in sickness; a kindergarten for children 
which could be conducted till the public 
school system would take it up, a Sunday 
morning kindergarten which would en- 
able parents to attend church; a village 
parish house which would serve as a 
social centre for all the people; a gym- 
nasium where old and young would have 
that training which makes for strong and 
vigorous health; public baths and swim- 
ming tanks; Sunday schools in various 
parts of the village so as to be within 
easy reach of all the small children; 
neighborhood guilds which would meet 
the needs for mutual improvement and 
helpfulness; a community nurse; and 
each winter a course of lectures and con- 
certs which could be well supported by 
such a united effort. 


Miss Louisa M. Hooper of the Brook- 
line library told of the need for greater 
support of libraries and librarians by the 
public in the various rural communities. 
She told of some libraries in Massachu- 
setts which have been able to buy no 
books for years, and others which have 
no magazines except those which are far 
out of date and which do not offer very 
inspiring or satisfactory reading to those 
desiring to know what the present day 
world is doing. 

George L. Munn of Easthampton, in 
his description of the way Easthampton 
celebrates the fourth of July, showed 
how the men and boys who are usually 
the worst element to contend with on the 
fourth may be made useful and rendered 
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harmless by being given congenial work 
to do. He told, for example, of a man 
who had been notorious as a fourth of 
July character who was kept sober and 
made useful by being placed in charge 
of a large squad of boys who had a part 
to perform in the parade. This man 
maintained the dignity of a new and 
gorgeous uniform and served his part in 
the performances of the day with a satis- 
faction equal to that of any other citizen 
in the community. Mr. Munn showed 
also that adults must work together har- 
moniously and effectively in such com- 
munity affairs as a fourth of July cele- 
bration if they expect their children to 
work together harmoniously. He said 
that in Easthampton after twenty years 
of hard work on the part of the public 
spirited people, the children have found 
that it is no longer necessary, dignified, 
nor satisfying to make faces at each 
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other, call each other names or throw 
sticks and stones at each other. The 
fourth of July celebration developed in 
Easthampton is therefore not only a suc- 
cessful celebration, but it is a strong, 
unifying influence in the community. 
They find that the people who have work- 
ed together in such great harmony for 
such an event become better acquainted 
with each other and with each other’s 
motives, and learn to recognize and ap- 
preciate the good that there is in every- 
body. 

The societies composing the confer- 
ences voted to drop the conference as 
such and to join the Massachusetts Civic 
League, which agreed to conduct the 
conferences in the future. This move 
was made because it was felt that the 
interests of improvement organizations 
could be better served in this way. 


Ships’ Crews 


Walter Macarthur 


Since the burning of the excursion 
steamer General Slocum, with the loss 
of nine hundred and fifty lives, mostly 
women and children, and the more recent 
wreck of the steamer Valencia, also ac- 
companied by great loss of life, much has 
been said, and a little has been done, in 
the matter of providing greater safety for 
life afloat. 

The steamboat inspection laws have 
been overhauled by congress, with a view 
to insuring the better equipment of ves- 
sels, both in the matter of construction 
and appareling—lifeboats, life preserv- 
CES MCLG. 

All this, of course, is good and neces- 
sary in itself, but it leaves a great, in 
fact, the greatest, source of danger un- 
touched. That danger lies in the man- 
ning question, the question of crews. 

It may be recalled that the commission 
appointed by President Roosevelt to in- 
vestigate the Slocum disaster reported in 
very pointed terms upon this very ques- 
tion. The commission said: 

The inefficiency and poor quality of the 
deck crew of this vessel (General Slocum), 


doubtless typical of the majority of the 
crews of excursion steamers, is one of the 


essential facts that caused the loss of so 
many lives. 


In view of these findings it might 
naturally be supposed that some steps 
would be taken to remove the “essential 
fact” of inefficient crews from possible 
connection with future mishaps afloat. 
So far, however, nothing practical has 
been done to this end. On the contrary, 
unless present prospects shall happily be 
disappointed, the manning question will 
be allowed to remain just as it stands, 
that is, absolutely at the discretion of 
the shipowner, to be dealt with upon con- 
siderations of profit, rather than of 
safety. 

The present law on the subject is con- 
tained in section 4463, U. S. Revised’ 
Statutes, and is as follows: 

No steamer carrying passengers shall de- 
part from any port unless she shall have in 
her service a full complement of licensed’ 
officers and full crew, sufficient at all times: 


to manage the vessel, including the proper 
number of watchmen. 


The deficiency of this law is apparent 
at a glance. The words, “full crew,’” 


leave the number entirely a matter of 
option; the word “sufficient” leaves the 
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question of individual qualification open 
to the same objection. In practice the 
tule is that the steamboat inspectors in 
the respective ports stipulate the number 
of men to be carried by a given vessel. 
The question of qualification is left to 
the shipowner himself, who may employ 
seamen or landsmen. 


A bill has been introduced 
in the present congress 
(known as Senate Bill 27), 
to amend the present statute (R. S., 
4463) so as to require that passenger 
steamers shall be manned by “a full com- 
plement of licensed officers and crew, 
one-half of which shall be able-seamen.” 

This proposal raises the question: 
What is an able-seaman? In the absence 
of a definition on the subject, the pro- 
vision that vessels must carry in their 
crews a certain proportion of able-sea- 
inen is meaningless, except so far as it 
implies that, as to the remaining propor- 
tion, the crews may be composed of 
landsmen or other classes. In the latter 
conception of the passage of Senate Bill 
27 would make matters worse instead of 
better, since it would relieve the ship- 
owner from the present implied obliga- 
tion to man his vessels wholly by able- 
seamen. 

It is quite clear that any law on the 
subject, to be effective, must contain cer- 
tain stipulations set forth in plain and set 
terms. The law must provide, not only 
that a certain proportion of each vessel’s 
crew shall be able-seamen, but that that 
proportion must be sufficient in itself, 
and the able-seamen must be defined in 
terms which shall effect the purpose in 
view. 


A Half-Way 
Measure. 


A bill containing these stip- 
ulations is now _ before 
congress. This measure, 
known as the Goulden bill (H. R, 
12472), provides, in effect, that seventy- 
five per cent of the deck crew (that is, 
of deck hands, as distinguished from 
other members of the vessel’s company), 
shall be able-seamen; that an able-sea- 
man shall be at least nineteen years of 
age; that he shall have served at least 
three years on deck at sea or on the 
Great Lakes, and that he shall be able 
to understand the English language. It 
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will be noted, too, that the responsibility 
as to the total number of seamen to be 
carried by a given vessel is left with the 
local inspectors, as at present, the pro- 
posed requirement being simply that the 
men composing the crew shall be able- 
seamen of certain defined qualifications, 
to the extent of seventy-five per cent of 
their number. There is also a provision 
exempting steamers navigating rivers ex- 
clusively which applies only to inland 
river navigation, such as that on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. Steamers 
plying in and around harbors, as in the 
case of the General Slocum, would come 
within the requirements of the Goulden 
bill. 

This bill has received a large number 
of indorsements by maritime and other 
bodies, including the International Sea- 
men’s Union of America (by which body 
the measure was originated), Grand 
Harbor of Masters, Mates and Pilots, 
Marine Engineers’ Benevolent Associa- 
tion, American Federation of Labor, etc. 

A significant fact in connection with 
this measure is that it was passed by the 
senate during the last session of the 
fifty-eighth congress. The failure of the 
bill to become law at that time is due to 
the refusal of a mid-western congress- 
man, who had control of it in the House, 
to permit its being taken up on the 
last day of the session. 

The influences responsible for the de- 
feat of a practical manning law are in 
evidence in the present congress. During 
the debate on the ship subsidy bill, which 
recently passed the Senate, Senator 
Spooner moved to substitute the sea- 
men’s proposal for that contained in the 
bill, «7. e., that subsidized vessels shall 
carry crews composed of able-seamen to 
the extent of one-half and that such able- 
seamen shall be men of two years’ ex- 
perience. Senator Spooner’s motion was 
defeated by an aye and nay vote. 


Unless a more effectively 
voiced public opinion shall 
demand the enactment of 
laws for the proper protection of life on 
passenger vessels the efforts of those 
who are now advocating such laws are 
not likely to succeed, as against the pow- 
erful interests opposed to them. At the 
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time of the Slocum disaster the press 
was loud in its denunciation of the ap- 
parent laxness in shipping practices and 
laws. Now that the proverbial nine days 
have passed, the press seems to have 
lost all interest. The legislation already 
enacted as a result of the Slocum affair 
is good in its way. Additional legisla- 
tion will doubtless be enacted as a result 
of the Valencia wreck. But such legisla- 
tion, both actual and prospective, deals 
only with the material, the physical, con- 
ditions of maritime enterprise. It is well 
that the laws regarding the inspection of 
hulls and boilers should be made more 
stringent. Equally important is it that 
the laws governing life-saving appliances 
should be rehabilitated and brought up 
to date. But with all possible precaution 
in such matters there still remains the 
possibility of accident. 

In the latter contingency of what avail 
are life-boats in the absence of men to 
handle them? Clearly, it is as much the 
duty of congress to stipulate the qualifi- 
cations of the men who must be depend- 
ed upon to manage the boats or other 
life-saving appliances in an emergency, 
as to stipulate the character of these ap- 
pliances. If human life is to be safe- 
guarded the vital as well as the physical, 
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the personal as well as the material, ele- 
ments of safety must be considered. _ 
The conclusion is obvious, even to the - 
lay man, that a ship well equipped in — 
every material respect is still very much — 
at the mercy of the elements unless she 
be also well equipped as to crew. A 
vessel’s crew, sufficient as to numbers and — 
efficient as to individual skill and experi- _ 
ence, can do much with proper material, 
and may even perform prodigies without 
An insufficient or ineffi- 
is comparatively helpless — 


such material. 
cient crew 
even with the best appliances at hand. 
“Enlightened self-interest” is no long- 
er available as a dependence in this 
matter. 


sons. 


Time was when the shipowner 
might be depended upon to adopt every” 
precaution for the safety of his vessel, 
for financial if not for humanitarian rea- 
That was in the period when the 


maritime law imposed strict obligations — 
upon the shipowner and “limited liabil- 


ity” had not yet come to pass. 


f 


But the — 


shipowner has been up and doing in © 


recent years, with the result that he has 
been relieved of much-of the obligation 
that formerly rested upon him. 
public would safeguard itself against the 
existing dangers of travel by water it 
must insist upon the passage of an effect- 
ive manning law. 
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